INTRODUCTION
from the Renascence classical and Italian influences anu
leading on towards the mature and formal high comedy of
Shakespeare's middle period. Essex is interesting as a type
of the young and foolhardy courtier, with flamboyant
manners and military ambitions; while Burbage, a little late
for the period, represents the practical side of the Elizabethan
stage. Another set of figures in this book is conspicuous not
so much for the loftiness of the individual as for his expression
and summing-up of a side of Elizabethan life. Peter Went-
worth shows the importance of parliamentary development,
and Sir Thomas Gresham that of commerce. Robert Kett,
the obscure Norfolk gentleman, shows in his career the
sombre current of the affairs of the smaller people all over
the English country. John Foxe speaks for the humble
people again, dealing with their religious development; and
two things, the fact that his book was in every church along
with the Bible, and the picture of contemporary rustic-
manners in that book, make him an invaluable study for tb
undertones of the period. Richard Hooker, so much a
individual, yet shows the increase in intellectual thought ii
the Anglican Church, and in fact leads on to the autonomous
attitude of the seventeenth-century divines.
Others are included who might have been omitted and tc
whose inclusion critics may take exception.   John Skelton
though not a great poet, is important as an early poet an*
for his odd versification and reflection of the times.    Mar
Queen of Scots, it may be objected, was not English.   Bu
she was Tudor as well as Guise, and her claim to the Englisl
throne, together with her religion and her political troubles,
made her seriously affect the trend of Elizabeth's policy.
With her, both influential and representative as well as
intensely interesting as a man, comes John Knox.   Finally,
Francis Bacon and Ben Jonson were included after judicial
consideration, although they are usually regarded as Jaco-
bean, and did their greatest work after Elizabeth's death.
They died late; but they were Tudor bred, and certain quali-
ties of their work  both illuminate and conclude Tudo>
England.   There are several obvious omissions for a full
picture of the period.   Hans Holbein would have shown
something of the art of the early period; but he was a
foreigner, and there was no sufficiently pre-eminent Engli^'
artist.   Erasmus was also a foreigner, and More and Colt
sufficiently  show  the  humanist  culture,   William  Byrd
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